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ABSTRACT 

This report describes a program implemented by the 
Tomas Rivera Center (Claremont, California) to increase the number of 
well-prepared Latino teachers. Based on the concept of learning 
communities, the program aims to reduce the isolation experienced by 
minority students, offer support services that help nontradi tional 
students satisfy academic requirements, encourage professional 
development by linking students with minority teachers, and encourage 
young Latinos to consider teaching as a profession. In 1991, four 
university schools of education were chosen as demonstration research 
sites that would develop variations of a learning community model 
within 2 years. Sites included California State University (San 
Bernardinr), San Diego State University, Southwest Texas State 
University (San Marcos), and University of Texas at El Paso. All four 
enrolled substantial numbers of Latino students. Programs are 
described in terms of goals, target population, key components 
including most successful program components, number of participating 
students, and areas for future development. In addition, each 
university is described in terms of location, faculty, number of 
students, and focus of teacher education programs. Participants 
indicated that the programs relieved their sense of isolation and 
helped them to complete class requirements, increase their level of 
responsibility, and improve the ir s tudy skills. (LP) 
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Foreword 



Within the next few decades, more than one fourth of all the nation s school children will be Latino. 
Policymakers are only beginning to realize the importance of properly educating Latino children: begin- 
ning to understand the potential disastrous consequences of a significant segment of tomorrow's work 
force that might be ill-educated and underprepared: beginning to develop an awareness of the potential 
richness of an educated, productive Latino population as a fully participating segment of l\S. society. 

Since its inception in 1985. The Tomas Rivera Center has worked to improve policies and practices that 
affect the education of Latino children. The TRC has addressed literacy and classroom language, ethnic 
bias in curricula and learning materials, ways to increase the dialogue between school and community, 
and wavs to inform Latino administrators and school board members about key issues. The great need 
for well-prepared Latino teachers has been among the foremost of the Center's concerns: we have, 
therefore, concentrated TRC energies and expertise on documenting that need and finding ways to 
change that reality. 

For the past two years, with generous support from the Kxxon Education Foundation, the TRC has 
worked with schools of education in four major universities to find ways to recruit more Latinos to the 
teaching profession and to assure that more Latino'students fulfill the requirements necessary for enter- 
ing the teaching work force. Some of the fruits of that work are reported in this document. 

By no means does the end of this project signal a close of the TRC's work in Latino teacher education. 
To the contrary, foi the TRC. thisreport and the results of this work are but a glimpse of future efforts 
to increase the numbers of well-prepared Latino teachers. Flans now include addressing policies that 
will enable educators to draw from alternative pools of teacher candidates such as para professionals, 
policies that will help disseminate successful teacher education practices, policies that will help 
suppoi^ Latino teacher education candidates and help increase their abilities to contribute to their com- 
munities' well-being. Latino children must — ami will— see more Latino teachers in their classrooms in 
the near rather than the distant future. 




Harry R Pachon. Ph.D. 
President 




he nation s need for minority teachers, particularly Latino teachers, is especially critical in 
light ol recent evidence regarding effects of Latino teachers on key educational factors. We 



of Latino teachers on their faculties. Latino children are misdiagnosed as educationally 



now know from empirical evidence that when school districts include significant numbers 



hanciicapoed less oiten and are identified as gifted students more often; drop-out rates fall and the aca- 
demic performance of Latino children, as assessed by standardized tests, is better (Clark. 1993). Nearly 
half of the nation's 22. \ million Latinos live in California and Texas. More than a third of the students in 
these states are Latino; fewer than 10 percent of California teachers and fewer than 15 percent of Texas 
teachers are Latino. To achieve parity, that is. to have minorities represented in the teaching force at 
proportions similar to those in which they are represented as students, at least 500.000 of the estimated 
1.5 million teachers hired throughout the i nited Slates by the mid-1990s would have to be minority. As 
it stands, however, all students will see fewer, not more, minority teachers in the near future. Most Latino 
students will continue to lack positive Latino role models in their schools, and few non-Latino students 
will interact with or observe Latinos in the role of professional, visible, positively influential adults. 

The Tomas Rivera Center (TRC) is seeking to change this circumstance by working with colleges and 
universities to increase the number of well-prepared Latino teachers in the nation's classrooms. 
Teacher preparation programs must help assure that Latino students overcome barriers related to poor 
academic preparation, stereotyping (in particular, low expectations), social isolation, an inhospitable 
environment, and limited financial resources. 

To increase the number of Latino teachers, training programs must also begin to recruit students with a 
strong interest in teaching who may not meet conventional requirements. In 1988. the TRC identified 
-46 colleges and universities in the Southwest that had a high number or substantial proportion of 
Latinos in their teacher training programs or had programs intended to improve the access of Latinos 
to the teaching profession. A detailed survey of these institutions helped identify the barriers that keep 
so many Latinos from entering or, once enrolled, from completing teacher education programs. 
Also identified were practices that hold promise for increasing the number of well-trained Latino 
teachers. The teacher preparation programs surveyed had all enjoyed some measure of success with 
recruitment, retention, assessment, and placement — but no program had integrated a wide range of 
effective practices. 
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One approach that has been successful in retaining minority students, as demonstrated specifically in 
minority engineering programs, is the learning community. Learning community programs integrate 
comprehensive student advising, basic skills development, and supportive environments that enable 
students to maximize their performance. In 1991. four universities' schools of education were chosen 
as demonstration research sites for their own specific, planned variations of a learning community 
model developed by the TRC, The four universities were California State University, San Bernardino 
(CSUSB). San Diego State University (SDSl.'\ Southwest Texas State University (SWT), and the 
University of Texas at HI Paso ( UTEP). All four enrolled significant numbers of Latino students, were 
committed to satisfying the needs of Latino students, had a cadre of Latino faculty, and were assured of 
support by their administrations. All four agreed to implement a TRC interactional learning community 
program integrating a cluster of related practices. 

A Learning Community Concept 

The early basis for this project was the Minority Engineering Program (MEP) first implemented at 
California State University, Northridge. These programs recruit and train minority engineering students 
throughout the country to improve the academic performance and graduation rates by: (a) building a 
supportive academic environment and (b) promoting a high level of collaborative learning. They work 
toward creating the conditions necessary for students to develop academic relationships and by imple- 
menting structured study groups. Both efforts, in the long run. significantly improve academic perfor- 
mance and graduation rates. The most successful programs apply both approaches — academic support 
and collaborative learning — simultaneously. 

Tbe TRC learning community model included both the successful components of the MEP architecture 
and added two factors that research has underscored as critical. To developing a sense of community, 
of participation, and of mutual support by peers, and academic support from mentoring, tutorials, and 
workshops, the TRC model added an early recruitment component and a professional development 
perspective. For the former, recruitment programs were planned for high school levels; for the latter, 
teacher education students were linked with practicing teachers and working classrooms to increase a 
sense of professionalism and career awareness. 



The TRC learning community model: 

uvatesa sense ot commumtv thai reduces the sense ol isolation experienced by many 
minority students 

otters academic support that helps nontraditional students satisfy academic requirements and 
complete their course work 

encourages professional development by linking students with minority teachers in both the 
university and the field 

works to encourage young Latinos to consider teaching as a profession and attract them to 
college programs that provide adequate preparation. 

The TRC Learning Community Mode! Protects 

The TRC, with funding from the Kxxon Kducation Foundation, enabled the tour demonstration sites to 
adapt aspects of the model to fit their particular situation. Kducation programs often serve students 
who enter the university at different stages in their education and study in various departments. All 
tour institutions recognized the need to recruit and retain more Latinos and to produce better-prepared 
teachers. This two-year project worked to accomplish the following: ( 1) identify the goals and target 
group(s) they most wanted to attract and support; (2) realistically evaluate the available resources and 
commitment of faculty and administration to an integrated, campus-wide approach: (3) design and 
operate a learning community in their teacher education program. 

This exploratory project gave each university the widest latitude possible for designing and implement- 
ing a learning community. Kaeh had a different goal, different target group, and different degree of 
institutional support (see pages 4 and 5). The project's ultimate impact on recmitment and retention — 
both in the university and in the classroom — and on the preparedness of teachers remains for long- 
term assessment. 

The following sections describe the approach taken and observations from each of the demonstration 
sites relative to their fundamental goals: To increase the awareness of faculty and administration of the 
needs of Latino students and to demonstrate that a learning community offers a successful vehicle for 
meeting those needs. 




Characteristics or 
•the Four .Projects 



Goals 



Target Population 



Key Components 



Scope 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, SAN BERNARDINO 

Identify and .support prospective teachers: attract students to the teacher 
education program; and help them overcome social and academic obstacles 
to staying in school 

Students belonging to an underrepresented ethnic group fitting into one of 
the following groups and intending to pursue a leaching credential: 
First-time incoming freshmen 

Transfers from a community college or another univ ersity 
Continuing students at CSCSB 

Peer mentoring 

( sc o! I he Learning Community Center lor meetings and sharing resources 

Community building through social and cultural events 

'Tracking academic performance and referring student for academic services 

Thirty-nine and forty-two active student participants in 1991-92 and 1992-93. 
respectively 



Goals 



Target Population 



Key Components 



Scope 



SAN DIEGO STATE UNIVERSITY 

Identify why so few students pursue a teaching credential: address identified 
barriers and move potential teachers successfully through their undergradu- 
ate studies and the c mm xlential program 

Any Latino from the fol! waving groups interested in becoming a teacher: 
Freshmen at SDSC 
Freshmen at community colleges 

Juniors at M)Sl* who transferred from a community college 
Graduates who did not continue for a teaching credential 

Study and support groups 
OXLE (Future Hispanic Teacher Club) 
Advising on the program and certification 
Preparation for examinations 

Twenty-four active student participants in 1991-92 and twenty in 1992-93 



Goals 



Target Population 
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SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY 

Tap an alternative pool of teacher candidates and create a learning commu- 
nity in which undergraduates gain reality-based experience and teacher 
aides gain the opportunity to become certified 

Any person from the following groups interested in becoming a teacher: 
Junior or senior minority students in the teacher education program 
Teacher aides in the public schooi district who are interested in attending 
college and becoming teachers 

ii 



Kty Components 



Scope 



Kield-bascd classroom experience tor students in teacher education 
Release time from work and financial assistance tor teacher aides t( 
attend c lasses 

Weekly project seminars and support groups 
social events 

len undergraduates and ten teacher aides in 1991-92 and in 1992-93 



Goals 



Target Population 



Key Components 



Scope 



UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT EL PASO 

Increase the pool of high school students entering the university in general 
and the School of Education in particular and support students already in the 
Alternative Certification Program 

Any person interested in or actually teaching bilingual education fitting into 
one of the following groups: 

Participants in an Alternative Certification Program (persons with a 

bachelor's degree who want to change careers) 

High school students interested in attending I'TYV 

Public school teachers in HI Paso and Juarez 

I \se of the Teacher Learning Community Center for studying, meetings, 
and workshops 

Aid in preparing for examinations 

High school student recruitment and parental involvement 
Community outreach comprised of cultural and educational exchange 
between Kl Paso and Juarez teachers 

Twenty-four and eleven active participants who were enrolled in the 
Alternative Certification Program in 1991-92 and 1992-93. respectively, forty 
high school students, and 150 teachers from Juarez 
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California State University, * 
San BfjiNAdino 
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The California State University, San lernardino 
(CSUSi) campus U located 60 miles Mft of Los 
Anglos, The campus servos two counties, Riverside 
and San Bomardino, which cover 27,400 square 
milts and are projected to grow 4 porcont a yoor 
through 2000. Total enrollment it approximator/ 
1 3,000 students; 63 percent are onrollod full time 
and over 16 porcont are Latinos* Ovoroil, approxi- 
mately one-quarter of tho studont body drops out of 
school ooch year. 

Tho School of Education has 70 full-time faculty: sight 
latinos, four African Americans, and ono Japanese. 
In addition, tight latinos teach and suporviso studont 
teachors as parHimo faculty* Throo acadomic deport- 
monts are affiliated with tho School of Education: 
elementary and bilingual education, socondary and 
vocational education, and advanced studios, 

Tho CSUSB teachor education program prepares 
teachors to sorvo in schools with largo numbors of 
Latino pupils. In Son Bomardino County, 255,000 
students were enrolled in kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade in 1989, and this is expected to reach 
350,000 students in 1 995. Iho county's thirty-three 
school districts employ about 12,500 teachers. In 
Son Bernardino and Riverside counties, respectively, 
only 1.0 and 1 *5 percent of all teachers are certified 
as bilingual. In contrast, 28 porcont of the enroll- 
ment is Latino and 40 percent k minority. The num- 
ber of students with limited English proficiency, 
most of whom are Latinos, has doubled in the past 
eight years. 



CSUSB LEARNING COMMUNITY 
Goals 

Recognizing the need to (rain more Latinos to be teach- 
ers, particularly bilingual, bieultural teachers. CSl'SB 
sought to support prospective teachers using services 
available throughout the university as well as new ser- 
vices offered through a learning community center in the 
School of Education. Among the goals was attracting stu- 
dents to the teacher education program and helping 
underrepresented students succeed ind remain in the 
program by eliminating the social and academic barriers 
to their success. 

Target Population 

The CSUSB Learning Community target population con- 
sisted of students belonging to an underrepresented eth- 
nic group, particularly Latinos, who expressed an intent 
to pursue a teaching credential. 

Key Components 

The project's first task was to identify, with the help of 
the Admissions Office, the Office of Undergraduate 
Studies, and the Center for Educational Equity, prospec- 
tive teachers among Latinos and other minorities 
enrolled at the university and to catalog the existing net- 
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work ot support services. The second task 



the School of Education. 



The Learning Community Center provided 



was to conceptualize and begin to imple- 



ment a learning community center within 



orientation, academic support, and referrals 



to institutional resources and sen-ices. 




Orientation included information on scheduling. 



requirements: academic support included monitoring the progress of particu 



lar students, preparing them for examinations, and making rooms available 



registration, and program 



CIom collaboration between 
project director* and university 
administrators it key to 
successful impl em entation of 
learning commurHy programs. 



for group study. Referrals included facilitating access to outreach and recruit- 
ment services offered througn, for example. Upward Bound, Cal SOAP, and 
the Future Teacher Club; transfer and transition services offered through the 
Transfer Center and the Summer Transition and Enrichment Program; and 
tutoring and student services offered through the Faculty Student Mentoring 
Program, Student Assistance in Learning, Financial Aid and Equal 
Opportunity Program, and the School of Education Learning Center. The 
School of Education Learning Center, for example, offered free tutoring for 
many undergraduate courses, writing assistance at all levels, administration 
of tests for self-paced courses, computer training, English as a Second 
Language assistance, information on study skills, and listening facilities for 
taped lectures. 

The cornerstone of the Learning Community Center was a system of peer 
mentoring, or "chain mentoring," in which a student mentor, with the advice 
of a faculty mentor, provided a student on an earlier step of the career ladder 
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Poor m#ntoring crated a with career counseling, advice on credentialing, and culturally relevant per- 

s«nsf of community among 

sonal counseling. With twenty students participating actively in the program 

program participants, 

and five peer counselors hired in 1991-92. the ratio of students to mentors was 
S:l. The second year, more mentors were hired. Practicing teachers in the 
schools, student teachers, undergraduate students, and even high school mem- 
bers of the Future Teacher Club were encouraged to participate in this system 
of support. As a resource center and meeting place, the Learning Community 
Center also sought to build a sense of community and mutual support through 
social and cultural events, such as the Cinco de Mayo celebration. 

Most Successful Components 

Setting up a system to identify and track potential teachers was a major 
undertaking that promises to improve the school's ability to recruit students 
into the School of Education and to measure their progress and success once 
they are in the program; it also promises to improve monitoring so that 
students can get help when they first encounter problems, not after they 
have failed. 
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The effort in Uevi>c and implement a .system of peer 
mentoring and referrals put into practice the concept (it a 
learning community that alleviates social and cultural isola- 
tion, strengthens academic skills, and promotes a sense of 
community among students 

Once established, the system successfully recruited partici- 
pants who served as peer mentors, group leaders, and par- 
ticipants. 

Areas for Future Development 

Regular, stable support lor the center will minimize dis- 
ruptions in the program and enhance the center s use as a 
gathering place for students. 

Improved scheduling coordination should enhance the 
involvement both of faculty and mentors who are already 
overburdened with responsibilities, and of students who 
cannot always attend vvc /kshops and cultural events 
because of other commitments. 



What Students Said They Liked Best 

Meeting otW students with similar back- 
grounds and interests and fating connected 
wMt a community* 

Rocoiving assistance in mooting doadlinos for 
financial aid, registering for tests, and other 
academic support. 

Planning and attending social activities. 



Future of the Project 

Following a concerted effort to enlist the sup- 
port of the university's administration/ the 
peer mentoring system and other compo- 
nents of this project will be incorporated into 
existing programs that operate under the 
umbrella of the Center for Educational Equity. 



Connections between I'ndergraduate Studies and the 
School of Education should be strengthened so that 
prospective students who have not yet declared an interest 
in teaching can be identified and, possibly, recruited for 
the teacher preparation program. 
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San Diego State University 



Son Diego State University (SOSU) if located in a 
diverse metropolitan center 25 miles from the U*S. 
border with Mexico. Serving a population of over 2 
million people, 27 portent of whom are Latinos, tho 
university takes advantage of tho array of social, 
cultural, scientific, and technical resources of the 
region to enhance its programs and research. 

Primarily a commuter school, SDSU has an enroll- 
ment of about 33,000 students, tho approximate 
equivalent of 2,000 full-time students. Students typi- 
cally take fewer than 1 5 units a semester. During the 
1991 fall semester, 6 percent of the students identi- 
fied themselves as Chicano or Mexican American, an 
increase of almost 6 perctnf from the 1987 fall 
semester. Approximately 2,000 students are 
enrolled in liberal studies (the major for elementary 
teachers) and another 2,000 in 19 majors that sup- 
port the preparation of secondary teachers. Despite 
these large numbers, few students pursue their 
teaching credential* Each year approximately 30 
percent of the students drop out. 

The College of Education employs 1 1 5 professors 
including three African Americans, sixteen Latinos, 
four Asians, and one Indian. In 1991-92, 45 Latinos 
were enrolled in the preservke credential programs, 
and 20 in the master's program. 

Latinos at SDSU tend to be older than other students; 
many have demanding family and work responsibil- 
ities. Virtually all— 95 perrenH-transferred from 
community colleges in the area. 




SDSU LEARNING COMMUNITY 
Goals 

The first goal of the SDSt* Learning Community project 
was to understand why more Latinos are not pursuing a 
teaching credential. The second goal was to address the 
barriers and move more potential teachers successfully 
through their undergraduate studies and the credential 
program. The major components of the program sought 
to help students appreciate collaborative work and study 
and to communicate the complex nature of contempo- 
rary' teaching through field experiences. As for all of the 
learning community projects, the ultimate goal was to 
produce more Latino teachers. 

Target Population 

The target population consisted of Latino freshmen and 
transfer students from community colleges who had 
expressed an interest in teaching as well as college grad- 
uates who had studied to be teachers but had not 
enrolled in the credential program. Freshmen in commu- 
nity colleges were targeted for future recruitment. 

Kty Components 

The first year, the program identified and contacted 2346 
students enrolled in feeder community colleges and 
2.319 students enrolled in SDSU (including 197 Latinos 
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intending to become bilingual teachers). These students received an infor- 
mation packet about their major, which included tips tor successfully com- 
pleting the program and information on financial aid. Moreover, and key to 
(he development of the project. SDSl' graduates were contacted and asked 
why they had not entered the credential 
program. Their answers helped focus the 
second-year efforts to establish a learning 
community. 



The most common reasons given for not 
seeking a credential w ere financial diffi- 
culties, family problems, and inability to 
pass the CHEST. In fact, these students 
differed from traditional students in many 
ways: tremendous demands are placed on their time and energy; most are 
first-generation college students who are daunted by paperwork and fearful 
of asking questions: they are often intimidated by professors, particularly 
non-Latinos, and are reluctant to approach them (yet many feel that a per- 
sonal relation is essential to being evaluated fairly): they process information 
well when it is presented verbally as well as in writing; and they need assis- 
tance to meet deadlines and other requirements. 

Once these characteristics were identified, the program began to design 
ways to eliminate the barriers they implied. Evening classes were offered so 
students would not have to choose between work and the credential pro- 
gram: a pilot internship was established within six school districts so that 
students could work as substitute teachers while pursuing then* credential; 
and workshops were offered to prepare students who failed the CBEST on 
their first trv. 




Uarning communities help 
Latino student* adjust to ft* 
rigors of coiiogo and 
university demands by 
providing orientation 
workshops/ academic 
mentoring/ and study skills 
seminars. 
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The second year, twenty students were selected to participate in a learning 
community. Siudy groups set up and coordinated by student group leaders 
met for three to live hours a week. Students shared information, discussed 
and helped each other complete course work, provided social support for 
school and personal difficulties, prepared for examinations, and shared com- 
puter and other academic resources. They evaluated the faculty's quality of 
teaching and helpfulness to Latino students and discussed current events. 




Uoming communities create 
opportunities for students to 
develop peer support 
networks as well as a ser*«e 
of broader participation in 
college life. 



r |jj7 1 ^ such as the Los Angeles riots. They were encouraged to take 

classes together. 



In addition to these weekly meetings, each month, guest 
speakers shared personal experiences about teaching and 
teaching techniques. Films with culturally relevant content 
broadened the participants' experiences and awareness of 
issues affecting them as Latinos. Social events, both planned 
and spontaneous, served to build a sense of community. 

Most mentoring and advising were conducted by the project 
director and project assistant. Every week an information 
session was held to discuss questions about requirements, testing, and other 
issues of concern. The project director also counseled students individually. 

Workshops were conducted on specific topics such as completing a portfo- 
lio, word processing for academic work, children's literature and music, and 
Spanish. Group leaders and participants received a modest stipend, and the 
project paid for the CBEST. A future teachers club for Latinos, OXLE, was 
established to continue and expand on the work of the project. 
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Most Successful Components 

The program successfully identified the reasons why stu- 
dents were not completing the credential program and then 
designed and implemented a program to address them. 

A positive sense of community — both with one another 
and with the field of teaching—was created among stu- 
dents, especially through OXLE; students participating in 
the program felt less isolated than they had before and felt 
more connected with the field of teaching. 

Providing students with information about the credential 
program helped them meet deadlines and satisfy require- 
ments. 

Areas for Future Development 

A larger, permanent facility for the learning center and 
improved access to parking will increase students' use of 
the center and encourage them to .attend meetings. 

Special efforts will counteract the reasons students cite tor 
not using academic support services on campus, i.e.. lack 
of time, fear of looking stupid rumors of bad experiences 
with tutors. 

Streamlined registration will enabie students to take 
classes together as a cluster (the current computerized 
system precludes this approach.) 

Transfer rates of students from community colleges will 



What Studb ntts Said They Imbd Jfifo 

Tho unit of community, which fostorod a 
fooling of trust, and opporrunhSos to tolfcin a 
safe sotting about culturally sonsihWfopks. 

Study groups and studont support, which 
oncouragod studonts in thoir studios and tro- 
atod a strong bond among thorn. 

Workshops and hoip preparing for thoCUST, 

Information and support providod by tho 
staff, especially on filling out fonw cri^^ 
I fulfilling roquiromonts, V,\-^?4- 

Boing part of on organization within tho 
university; prido in boing part of tho I* 0 ***' 

I Future of the Project ' 

- •> . > ■ " 

Most of tho program participants art oxpoct- 

od to comploto tho roquiromonts TCfMgX.. 

■ • . . ■'^« t wMsir- / : 

bachelor's dogroo and thon cormWonrto 
tho crodontial program* M^mbors of O^li, 
with continuing advico from tho pco|ectdboc- 
tor, intond to incorporate tho principle* of tho 
looming community into club activities. 

*! : . 

■ • ■ < - 



increase. 
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Southwest Texas State 
: university • " 



Southwest Uxat Stat* University (SWT) is located in 
San Marcos, Texas, about half an bout's drive from 
the state capital, Austin. The seventh largest institu- 
tion of higher learning in Texas, SWT is a major 
regional, comprehensive university with an enroll- 
ment of more than 20,800 students, 1 6 percent of 
whom are Latino. Enrollment in the School of 
Education represents about 1 5 percent of total en- 
rollment. Overall, about 30 percent of students grad- 
uate within six years of enrolling as freshmen. 

In 1992-93, 1 1 percent of the approximately 1,100 
full-time administrators, faculty, and professional 
staff were from ethnic minorities compared with 9 
percent in the School of Education. 

SWT encompasses a graduate school, a college of 
general studies, seven undergraduate schools, and 
thirty instructional departments offering a wide 
range of bachelor's and master's degrees. Many 
degrees include teacher certification. 

The San Marcos Consolidated Independent School 
District serves 6,500 children, 60 percent of whom 
are Latinos. Although the share of Latino teachers is 
higher than that of many areas, it is still less than 20 
percent. The district also employs forty teacher aides. 
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SWT LEARNING COMMUNITY: PROJECT EDIT 
Goals 

SWT s Learning Community project, named the 
Enhancing Diversity in Teaching Project (EDIT), sought 
to tap an alternative pool of teacher candidates and cre- 
ate a learning community in which undergraduates 
gained reality-based experience in the schools and 
teacher aides gained the opportunity lo become certified 
teachers. Its principal strategy was lo provide support 
and assistance so that promising minority students would 
have a better chance of completing the teacher educa- 
tion program. 

Target Population 

The target population consisted of minority juniors and 
seniors enrolled in teacher education and teacher aides 
working in the San Marcos Consolidated Independent 
School District. 

Key Components 

EDIT created a learning community that included teacher 
aides and undergraduate students. Ten teacher aides 
employed by the school district and interested in becom- 
ing certified teachers had their tuition and fees paid tor 
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up to sim hours of classes each semester and received up to six hours of 
release lime to attend classes leading to certification. Other aides participated 
in activities but did not receive financial assistance or release time. Most of 
these persons were in their freshman or sophomore year of college. 



In addition, ten teacher education 
students, most of whom were 
juniors or seniors, received a SSOO 
stipend each semester. Others par- 
ticipated in some activities but did 
not receive stipends. 



The basis of KDIT was the buddy 
system in which ten undergraduates 
were paired with ten teacher aides. 
For six hours each week, the aide 
attended classes at S\XT, while the teacher education student worked in the 
aide's classroom. This exchange gave students the opportunity to gain class- 
room experience, allowed the aide to attend college, and minimized the dis- 
ruption of the classroom's daily routine- 
Each week, participants attended a 90-minute seminar led by an outside 
facilitator. Topics included enhancing academic success, getting the first 
teaching assignment, applying for financial aid, managing stress, and balanc- 
ing the demands of family and career. 
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Opportunity* fay fHHshtf 
•ducotion sfuoWs to work in 
actual classroom* previa* 
professional awemtts and 




Increasing s fudwit familiarity 
with technological advances 
usod in today's classrooms 
was a saliont feature of tho 
EDIT projoct. 
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To strengthen the relationship between students and {"ac- 
uity, five social events were held each year. These were 
organized by the participants in conjunction with the 
project coordinators. 

Two professors from the university and two teachers 
from the school district served as faculty mentors to the 
project. They maintained ongoing, informal contact with 
the participants, planned and delivered two of the week- 
ly project seminars each semester, attended all social 
events, and accompanied participants to one profession- 
al conference each year. 

HDIT helped students tap into a support network that 
was a source of job opportunities and other services. It also provided a 
forum in which they could discuss educational issues with students who 
shared their interests. 

Most Successful Components 

The buddy system gave aides the resources and time they needed to begin 
college and undergraduates the classroom experience they needed to be 
successful teachers. 

Improving the collaboration among the university, school districts, and the 
community helped the university identify a nontraditional pool of prospec- 
tive teachers and enhanced its ability to recruit minority teachers responsive 
to the community's needs. 

Financial Assistance and help with paperwork successfully recruited aides 
who would otherwise not have considered attending college. 
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Areas for Development 

Becaisk instructional aides were reluctant m commit 
themselves to t.ie program for fear ot' change, pressures of 
lime and responsibilities, lack of support from their family, 
and logistical problems with parking and scheduling, recruit- 
ment and retention of this target group will be enhanced. 

Efforts should Ik* made to counteract the reluctance of 
students to use academic support services on campus 
because they are pressed for time, have scheduling prob- 
lems, or are afraid of looking stupid. 

Expanding the faculty mentoring system and making it 
more responsive to the needs of nontraditional students 
will improve work with this group. 

A permanent learning center facility should be provided for 
studying, holding meetings, storing reference materials, 
and encouraging aides and students to mix. 



What Students and Aides Said 
They Liked Best 



Networking with other students with simi- 
tar backgrounds* 

"Real world" classroom experience, which 
was considered invaluable to thorn as 
prospective teachers and gave them an 
edge over other candidates. 

The accessibility and helpfulness of the pro* 
feet staff. 

Financial assistance and release time from 
classroom assignments, especially for aides. 

Assistance with the bureaucracy of ihe insti- 
tution, such as fulfilling prerequisites and 
completing registration. 

FimJRE OF THE PROJECT 

HHT will continue under the LRJ Program, 
which is funded by a Texas Education 
Agency grant to maintain a professional 
development center. 



University' of Texas 




Tho Univors Hy of Toxai at Ei Paso (UTEP) is located !n 
tho lorgost bilingual metropolitan (noarfy 2 million 
pooplo) along tho border botwoon rho United States 
and Moxko. Comprised of six colleges and a 
Graduate School, LFTCP offers i ixty-oight baccalaure- 
ate degree options, dozens of master's degrees, and 
several doctoral degree options* Overall, UTEP 
employs 749 faculty members, 19 percent of whom 
were Latino in the fall of 1992; in the College of 
Education, 26 percent are Latino. Of UTEP's 1 7,000 
students, 60 percent are Latino, with another 1 ,000s 
students from Mexico, who cross the border daily to 
attend the University, UTEP enrolls one-eighth of all 
Mexican national students studying in the United 
States. 

UTEP graduates about 500 teachers per year to 
serve the local school districts. Nearly 80 percent of 
all teachers in the region are UTEP graduates. 
Because 60 percent of these graduates are Latino, 
UTEP Is becoming a center for innovation and profes- 
sional development of Latino teachers who can work 
in a bilingual, biculfural setting. Its graduates are 
recruited from school districts ail over the country. 
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UTEP LEARNING COMMUNITY 
Goals 

The IT1-P program emphasized recruitment of Latinos to 
the teaching profession. ITHP sought to increase the 
pool of high school students entering the university in 
general and the school of education in particular as well 
as to support students already in the university's 
Alternative '.lertitieaiion Program. 

Target Population 

A group ol twenty Latinos majoring in bilingual educa- 
tion and enrolled in the 1991-92 Alternative Certification 
Program ( ACP) were the key participants for the first 
year of the project: after that, the scope was broadened 
and refocused to include high school seniors and bina- 
lional teachers from HI Paso and Ciudad Juarez. 

Kty Components 

The Teacher Learning Community Center was located in 
the College of Education and designed specifically for 
group activities and informal daily use. The facility was 
refurbished and nc-v contains lockers, a desk station for 
the room coordinator and tutors, and bookcases, tables, 
and chairs for groups and individuals to use. 
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The first year of the program focused on students 
enrolled in the Alternative Certification Program. 
Twenty majors in bilingual education attended work- 
shops on special topics, such as preparation for 
ExCET, were assigned faculty mentors on campus 
and teacher mentors in public schools, and benefited 
from the array of counseling and career support ser- 
vices offered through the Teacher Learning 
Community Center and other student affairs offices. Services included leader- 
ship development, career planning, financial aid advising, counseling and 
peer-support sessions. Encouraged to become involved in professional net- 
works, participants attended the first meeting of the Southwest Association 
for Bilingual Educators and the annual meeting of the National Association 
for Bilingual Education. 

This intensive support was highly successful — 'all twenty participants com- 
pleted the program — but was found to duplicate services already offered on 
campus. Therefore, in the second year, the project continued to offer limited 
support to ACP students but redirected its efforts to recruiting high school 
students and building a learning community between teachers in El Paso 
and Ciudad Juarez. 

The UTEP project also emphasized recruitment. The effort to recruit high 
school students included holding a student and parent workshop three times 
a year to promote teaching as a career and answer any questions about col- 
lege, helping students fill out application and financial aid forms, disseminat- 
ing information on college life and services, and offering follow-up and sup- 
port (including academic assistance, clustering of students, and community - 
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Wtll*plannod, continual meruit* 
mont efforts bring future Latino 
toachors into tho toachor odu- 
cation process* Hero, a high* 
school senior and his fatW 
participate together in a loom- 
ing community workshop* 




Twchtrs from El Paso and 
Judrti work togonW to share 
international undorstondings 
in •ducation* 
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building activities) once new students arrived on campus. Because many 'of 
these prospective teachers are the first members of their family to attend col- 
lege, keeping parents involved and informed was key to the recruitment 
effort. In 1992-93. fc.ty high school students attended these sessions, and 
twenty-eight of them enrolled in LTEP for the fall semester of 1993-94. 

Building on the region's bicultural heritage and ITEP's strong relations with 
Mexico, the Teacher Learning Community Center also sought to build a 
learning community of teachers from both sides of the border. The center 
\ 3 i trained 150 teachers in cooperative learning 
skills and methodology, promoted collabora- 
tion and sharing of resources, sponsored cul- 
tural exchange programs, and organized a 
binational conference on cooperative learning. 

One outcome of the project was the increased 
awareness at all levels within the university of 
the need to recruit and retain Latino students. This led to establishing and 
strengthening ties between the university and groups such as the El Paso 
Collaborative for Academic Excellence, the public school districts, and 
Juarez's Technical Institute. It also strengthened ties within the university 
among the College of Education, Tutoring and Learning Center, Student 
Affairs, and the Center for Inter-American and Border Studies. 

As a result of this program. UTEP is seen as an innovator in the movement to 
employ new methods of recruiting and retaining minority students, as well as 
a leader in new teacher education methods. 
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Most Successful Components 

The Teacher Learning Community Center facility created a 
gathering place lor students and gave them a sense of 
ownership and community. The center was also a conve- 
nient location for conducting the project's many activities 
and workshops. 

Involving parents in the high school recruitment program 
demonstrated that family support and understanding deter- 
mine the success or failure of many Latino students. 

Training sessions for Juarez teachers increased their confi- 
dence and promoted the concept of cooperative learning 
in Mexico, which supplies such a large share of UTEP's 
student body. 

Areas for Future Development 

Making the program itself a formal and permanent part of 
the university will avoid the shifting of priorities and 
changes in personnel that could limit its impact. 

Improved scheduung will provide more opportunities for 
students and mentors to meet and expansion of the men- 
toring component itself. 

Providing incentives for Latino faculty in the College of 
Education to participate, perhaps by freeing them from 
other responsibilities that take up so much of their time, 
will increase interactions among Latino faculty and students 



Partiopants Said They Iikh> Best 

Students appreciated the workshops, •spe- 
cially those related to c o mpleting odroksion 
and financial aid forms, whim they felt 
were daunting. • 

Students appreciated receiving moral sup- 
port that decreased their feettng^oftsokrtion 
and connected them with the field of 
teacher education, ' '' 

Students said that they were motivated by 
hearing speakers such as the president of 
UTIP and the dean of education, who made 
them feel important, and by having some- 
one share their experiences with them. 

The bi-national teachers felt they benefited 
from learning and sharing the latest teach- 
Ing technologies, which made them fee! 
like 'Pioneers of the Frontier," a boost to 
their confidence in their teachings . 

The bi-national teachers enjoyed collaborat- 
ing with teachers on the other side of the 
border and practicing their language skills. 

Future of the Project 

Specific plans to continue and expand three 
key areas of the UTEP Learning Communities 
program are now being i m ple m e nt ed. 
Additional activities for high school recruit- 
ment are in place; more sessions and topics 
for bi-national training have been confirmed. 
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Conclusions and 
Recommendations 



Participants at all four sites were surveyed twice and interviewed once during the program. They were 
asked how the program influenced their educational experience and which elements they considered 
to be the most and least successful. The overwhelming consensus was that these programs were suc- 
cessful because thev relieved their sense of isolation from one another, from the university, and even 
from the profession of teaching; helped them manr'^e the bureaucracy and complete the requisite 
forms and class requirements: increased their satisfaction by increasing their level of responsibility; and 
improved their study skills. The success of each program seemed to be due. in large part, to the talents 
and energy of the persons in charge rather than to the steady commitment of the sponsoring institu- 
tion. In fact, weak institutional commitment and support were often a barrier to implementation. 

The least successful components included the difficulty of convincing students to use the resources 
available, particularly tutoring services (the exception was CSUSB. which used peer mentors as tutors); 
the lack of faculty involvement and the inability of faculty, even Latino faculty, to offer support rele- 
vant to the needs of nontraditional students; and the difficulty of scheduling activities, including men- 
toring, so that both faculty and students could attend. Practical problems such as lack of space for a 
center, difficulties finding parking, and conflicting schedules for work and study discouraged a surpris- 
ing number of students from participating fully. 

These qualitative observations indicate how* students responded to the program in the short run. They 
do not indicate whether the long-term objectives of improving recruitment and retention or institution- 
alizing the program were achieved. The time horizon was too short for such an evaluation, since a pro- 
gram that was implemented for only two years will not follow students through graduation and into 
the classroom. The responses are encouraging, however, and each university has agreed to incorporate 
the approach into existing programs in one way or another. 

'The following recommendations are intended for any university seeking to use the concept of a learn- 
ing community to improve the performance of nontraditional students. 
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Institutions committed co increasing the recruitment and retention of Latinos in their teacher educa- 
tion programs should begin to collect and distribute information on their success rate: at present, infor- 
mation on minorities in teacher education programs and in universities as a whole is sorely lacking and 
prevents the impact of programs such as the learning community from being evaluated quantitatively. 

A formal or informal needs assessment should always be conducted to determine where money and 
effort would be best spent; this is particularly true in programs targeting nontraditional students, whose 
needs are often different from those of traditional students and whose experiences making the 
transition from a community college to a four-year university are poorly understood. 

Incentives must be devised to encourage faculty to become mentors and active participants in a learn- 
ing community: offering release time from other responsibilities is one approach, as is training them to 
recognize and address the needs of nontraditional students. 

Coordination throughout the university or college administrative and academic offices is needed to 
prevent duplication of effort and waste of resources. 

Involving families — especially spouses or parents — is an essential ingredient of success: lack of famil- 
ial support sabotages the desire of many Latino students to complete their education: family and 
community outreach can begin to counteract the lack of respect for teaching as a career that limits a 
school's ability to recruit potential teachers. 

Long-term, lnstttutional commitment in the form of financing, infrastructure, and cooperation is 
required of the college or university at all levels: a permanent space is crucial because scheduling can 
be a serious problem. 
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THE TOM AS RIVERA CENTER 

The Tomas Rivera Center ('FRO is a national institute tor policy studies 
dedicated to promoting the well-being of the nation's Latino population 
through the improvement of policies and programs. TheTRC addresses poli- 
cies and programs to improve the quality of education, employment, and 
human services available to Latinos, to create better economic opportunities for 
the Latino community, and to increase Latino participation in the governance 
of American institutions. Toward this end, the Center addresses national issues 
affecting Latinos and gives national voice to their concerns. 

The TRC began operating in 198S as an affiliate of The Claremont Graduate 
School. Claremont. California, with the support of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. The William and Flora Hewlett Founda-tion, The James Irvine 
Foundation, and The Times Mirror Foundation. In 1988, an office was estab- 
lished at Trinity University, .San Antonio, Texas, with the assistance of The 
Rockefeller Foundation and the L'nited Services Automobile Association (USAA). 




The Tomas Rivera Center is dedicated to the memory of 
one of its founders, the late Tomas Rivera ( 1935-1984), 
distinguished educator, prizewinning writer, and at the 
time of his death, chancellor of the University of 
California, Riverside. 
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THETOMAS RIVERA CENTER 

A National Institute for Policy Studies 



710 North College Avenue 
Claremont, California 91 71 1 
909 625.6607 



715 Stadium Drive 
San Antonio. Texas 78212 
210.736.8376 
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